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Summary 


In response to initiatives to increase educator effectiveness as directed through flexibility 
waivers under the Elementary and Secondary Education Act, many states are implement' 
ing new teacher evaluation systems. Those states are also seeking information about how 
evaluators can best use evaluation findings to provide individualized feedback to teachers 
to improve both teaching and learning. Data from Regional Educational Laboratory Cen- 
tral’s Examining Evaluator Feedback Survey were used to analyze teachers’ perceptions of 
feedback provided as part of their district’s teacher evaluation system as well as their ratings 
of the importance of various characteristics of feedback in their response to feedback. The 
study team then explored how characteristics of feedback and response to feedback are 
interrelated. 

Correlational analysis finds that teachers’ responses to feedback are related to their percep- 
tions of four characteristics: the usefulness of the feedback, the accuracy of the feedback, 
the credibility of their evaluator, and their access to resources. Structural equation model- 
ing analysis suggests that in responding to feedback, teachers’ perceptions of the usefulness 
of the feedback and the credibility of their evaluator could be more important than their 
perceptions of the accuracy of the feedback and their access to resources. 

Results from this study may be helpful in prioritizing evaluation needs at both the state 
and district levels for training and guidance on providing feedback. They may also help 
inform states of additional data needed to improve understanding of how feedback is used 
and what impact it can have on teacher performance. 
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Why this study? 


The importance of teacher effectiveness is well supported by studies that document varia- 
tion in teachers’ abilities to contribute to student achievement gains. All else being equal, 
students taught by some teachers experience greater achievement gains than do students 
taught by other teachers (Aaronson, Barrow, & Sander, 2007; Chetty, Friedman, & 
Rockoff, 2014; Konstantopoulos & Chung, 2010; Nye, Konstantopoulos, & Hedges, 2004; 
Wright, Horn, & Sanders, 1997). Increasing confirmation of the importance of teachers’ 
contributions to student learning has led to an interest in identifying and supporting effec- 
tive teachers through teacher evaluation systems, as evidenced by the focus on develop- 
ing teacher evaluation systems in the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965 
(ESEA) flexibility waivers. 1 In a well designed, well implemented evaluation system, teach- 
ers receive sufficient evidence-based feedback to guide their reflection on their strengths 
and challenges in order to improve their practice (Coggshall, Rasmussen, Colton, Milton, 
& Jacques, 2012). 

One of the four principles of the ESEA flexibility waivers is supporting effective instruction 
and leadership. This principle requires states to develop and implement teacher evaluation 
and support systems that “provide clear, timely, and useful feedback, including feedback 
that identifies needs and guides professional development” (U.S. Department of Education, 
2012, p. 6). By 2015 all but one state had requested an ESEA flexibility waiver (Center on 
Education Policy, n.d.). 2 All states in the Regional Educational Laboratory (REL) Central 
Region are developing or implementing new teacher evaluation systems that focus on 
teacher development. As of 2015 four states had an approved ESEA flexibility waiver (Col- 
orado, Kansas, Missouri, and South Dakota), two states had submitted waivers that are 
pending approval (Nebraska and Wyoming), and one state withdrew its waiver (North 
Dakota). Even states whose waiver applications were withdrawn, revoked, or denied still 
have plans to implement new evaluation systems with a focus on teacher development. 

This study was conducted before passage of the Every Student Succeeds Act, which has 
no requirements related to teacher evaluation systems. Because many states have already 
begun implementing new systems and therefore have changed their policies, it is likely 
that these states will continue in these efforts. Additionally, whether within or outside of 
formal evaluation, providing teachers with feedback based on their performance could help 
improve education systems. So the study’s findings may still provide useful information. 

As states and districts develop and implement teacher evaluation systems, they are explor- 
ing ways to use evaluation findings to provide individualized feedback that will facilitate 
improved teaching and learning practices, which will lead to better student performance 
(Kane & Staiger, 2012). As these systems have been developed, state and district admin- 
istrators in the REL Central Region have expressed a growing interest in learning more 
about the quality and usefulness of the feedback teachers receive. Administrators seek 
this information to inform future efforts to provide teachers useful feedback that will help 
guide their professional development. 

The purpose of this study is to support efforts to increase teacher effectiveness by examin- 
ing how teachers value and use different aspects of the feedback they receive. The findings 
are designed to help stakeholders improve the provision and use of feedback in teacher 
evaluation systems by better understanding teachers’ perceptions of feedback and how they 
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respond to it. This information may help states and districts prioritize training and guid- 
ance needs in providing feedback. 

What the study examined 


Although many characteristics may influence the use of feedback from evaluators, the 
current study used a theoretical model that includes several key characteristics that 
were identified in the literature (figure 1). The study sought to understand how response 
to feedback from evaluators is influenced by teachers’ perceptions of four interrelated 
characteristics: 

• Usefulness of the feedback. The perception that the feedback provides specif- 
ic recommendations, is provided in a timely manner, and is provided frequently 
(Epstein, Atkins, Cullinan, Kutash, & Weaver, 2008; Goldhaber & Brewer, 2000; 
Hemmeter, Snyder, Kinder, & Artman, 2011; Monk & King, 1994; Johnson, 2000; 
Scheeler, Ruhl, & McAfee, 2004; Supovitz, 2012; Tuytens & Devos, 2011). 

• Accuracy of the feedback. The perception that the feedback accurately represents 
performance (Kinicki, Prussia, Wu, & McKee-Ryan, 2004). 

• Evaluator credibility. The perception that the evaluator has the knowledge and 
understanding to give valuable feedback (Coggshall et al, 2012; Kinicki et al., 
2004; Tuytens & Devos, 2011). 

• Access to resources. The extent to which the teacher believes that he or she will 
have access to expert teachers, mentors, coaches, or other professional develop- 
ment opportunities needed to develop the skills or knowledge to respond to the 
feedback (Desimone, Porter, Garet, Yoon, & Birman, 2002; Garet, Porter, Desim- 
one, Birman, & Yoon, 2001; Parise & Spillane, 2010). 

Any changes in teacher practices or any support that teachers sought in order to make 
such changes was considered response to feedback. This theoretical model was developed 
based on a review of research on performance feedback inside and outside of the field of 
education, including Ilgen, Fisher, and Taylor’s (1979) seminal work on effective feedback. 
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Figure 1. Theoretical model for performance feedback in teacher evaluation systems 



Source: Authors' construction. 
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This study addresses three research questions: 


1. What are teachers’ perceptions of the usefulness and accuracy of the feedback they 
received as a part of their evaluation system and what are their perceptions of their 
evaluator’s credibility and their access to resources related to the feedback? 

2. How are the perceptions of the usefulness of feedback, the accuracy of feedback, evah 
uator credibility, and access to resources interrelated? 

3. How are the usefulness of feedback, the accuracy of feedback, evaluator credibility, and 
access to resources related to the response to feedback? 


A teacher survey was used to gather data to address the research questions. The survey was 
administered online in spring 2015 and asked teachers to reflect on the feedback they had 
received from their evaluator throughout the 2014/15 school year. The analyses to address 
the questions were descriptive (research question 1) and correlational (research questions 2 
and 3), so causal inferences cannot be drawn about how teachers’ perceptions of feedback 
or how access to resources affect their response to feedback. The data and methods used in 
this study are summarized in box 1, with additional detail provided in appendix A. 


Box 1. Data and methods 

Data 

This study included a purposive sample of teachers from seven school districts in two states 
in the Regional Educational Laboratory Central Region. The districts were involved in the pilot 
test of their state’s new teacher evaluation system (which focused on providing individualized 
feedback) for one to three years before data collection. The sample comprised 317 preK-12 
teachers who were being evaluated using the district’s new teacher evaluation system; who 
had direct student contact in a classroom setting; who were from urban locales, rural locales, 
and small towns; and who taught various subject areas, including English language arts, math, 
science, social studies, and noncore subjects such as physical education, art, and technology. 
The sampled teachers also taught a range of student populations, including English learner 
and special education students (see appendix A). 

The findings are based on responses to the Examining Evaluator Feedback Survey 
(Cherasaro et al., 2015), which was administered online during spring 2015 and asked teach- 
ers to reflect on the feedback they had received throughout the 2014/15 school year from 
their evaluator and to answer questions about who provided the feedback; how often it was 
provided; their perceptions of the usefulness and accuracy of the feedback, evaluator credibili- 
ty, access to resources, and response to the feedback; the importance of feedback character- 
istics and their beliefs about instructional improvement; and their demographic characteristics 
(see table B1 in appendix B). The survey had a response rate of 76.7 percent, with 243 of 
317 teachers responding. Teachers indicated their level of agreement or disagreement with 
a series of statements on a five-point scale and indicated how important various aspects of 
feedback were to them. The survey was piloted in a previous study that generated evidence of 
reliability and validity (Cherasaro et al., 2015; see appendix B). 
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Box 1. Data and methods (continued) 


Methods 

To examine teachers’ perceptions of feedback (research question 1), frequencies and per- 
centages were calculated for survey responses related to the feedback characteristics (survey 
questions 5-9) and the importance of feedback characteristics (survey questions 10-13). 
Data were analyzed for teachers who reported that they had received written feedback at least 
once or had at least one feedback conversation (95 percent of the 243 survey respondents). 
To examine the relationships among characteristics of feedback (research question 2) and how 
characteristics of feedback are related to response to feedback (research question 3), the 
study team calculated correlations between various pairs of variables. 

First, a scale score was created for each domain (usefulness, accuracy, evaluator credi- 
bility, access to resources, and response to feedback) by averaging responses for the set of 
questions within the domain. Bivariate correlations between the scale scores for each domain 
were examined. The correlational analysis was followed by structural equation modeling tech- 
niques to examine the relationships between the variables after accounting for other relation- 
ships. Structural equation modeling was used to examine how teachers’ perceptions of the 
usefulness of feedback, accuracy of feedback, and evaluator credibility related to one another, 
as well as how these variables and teachers’ access to resources influenced the actions they 
took in response to the feedback they received. Structural equation modeling was used to test 
the theoretical model and make adjustments to identify a model that was the most parsimoni- 
ous and best fit the data (see appendix B). 


What the study found 


This section first discusses the findings related to research question 1, how teachers per- 
ceive their feedback, by presenting teachers’ level of agreement with and rating of impor- 
tance of statements related to feedback usefulness, accuracy, evaluator credibility, access 
to resources, and response to feedback. It then discusses the findings related to research 
questions 2 and 3, which describes the relationship among feedback usefulness, accuracy, 
evaluator credibility, access to resources, and response to feedback. To understand the type 
of feedback teachers are reporting on, it is important to note that teachers who responded 
to the survey were most often evaluated by their principal (70 percent) or assistant prim 
cipal (27 percent) and that most of these teachers received written and verbal feedback 
between one and four times per year (figure 2). 
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Most teachers agreed that the feedback they received was useful and accurate and that their 
evaluator was credible 


Some 74 percent of teachers agreed or strongly agreed that their evaluator was credible, 
70 percent agreed or strongly agreed that the feedback they received was accurate, and 
55 percent of teachers agreed or strongly agreed that the feedback they received was useful 
(figure 3). More than half of teachers also agreed or strongly agreed that they responded 
to the feedback they received (60 percent) and that they had access to resources related to 
the feedback they received (54 percent). 
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Figure 2. Most teachers reported that they received written and verbal feedback 
between one and four times a year during 2014/15 


■ Written feedback ■ Verbal feedback 


Never 


One to two times 


Three to four times 


Five or more times 



Percent of responding teachers 


Source: Authors' calculations based on responses to the Examining Evaluator Feedback Survey of 2015. 


Figure 3. Most teachers agreed that their evaluator was credible and that the 
feedback they received during 2014/15 was accurate 


■ Strongly disagree ■ Disagree Neither agree nor disagree ■ Agree ■ Strongly agree 


Evaluator credibility 


Accurate feedback 


Response to feedback 


Useful feedback 


Access to resources 



Percent of responding teachers 
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70 percent agreed 
or strongly agreed 
that the feedback 
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55 percent of 
teachers agreed 
or strongly agreed 
that the feedback 
they received 
was useful 


Source: Authors' calculations based on responses to the Examining Evaluator Feedback Survey of 2015. 


More than 60 percent of teachers agreed or strongly agreed with three statements related 
to the usefulness of the feedback they received: that feedback was timely (70 percent), 
was frequent (67 percent), and included specific suggestions for improvement (66 percent; 
figure 4). 

Seventy-five percent or more of teachers agreed or strongly agreed with two statements 
related to the accuracy of the feedback they received: that the observations that informed 
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Figure 4. Most teachers agreed that the feedback they received during 2014/15 
was timely, was frequent, and included specific suggestions for improvement 


■ Strongly disagree ■ Disagree Neither agree nor disagree ■ Agree ■ Strongly agree 

Feedback was provided in time Hi 
for me to use it to inform my practice. H 

Feedback was provided as frequently as I needed it. Mp 

Feedback included specific improvement suggestions. Bj 

Feedback included specific instructional strategies 
that I could use to improve my teaching. 

Feedback included specific classroom management 
strategies that I could use to improve my teaching. 

Feedback included specific suggestions to 
improve my content and subject knowledge. 

Feedback included recommendations for finding resources 
or professional development to improve my teaching. 

0 25 50 75 100 

Percent of responding teachers 


Some 70 percent 
of teachers agreed 
or strongly agreed 
that feedback 
was timely 


Source: Authors' calculations based on responses to the Examining Evaluator Feedback Survey of 2015. 


the feedback represented a typical day in their classroom (76 percent) and that the feed- 
back accurately portrayed their teaching (75 percent; figure 5). 

At least 68 percent of teachers agreed or strongly agreed with all statements related to the 
credibility of their evaluator (figure 6). The highest level of agreement (83 percent) was 
with the statement that their evaluator had sufficient understanding of the established 
teacher evaluation system to effectively evaluate them. 


Figure 5. Most teachers agreed that the observations that informed the feedback 
they received during 2014/15 represented a typical day in their classroom 


■ Strongly disagree ■ Disagree Neither agree nor disagree ■ Agree ■ Strongly agree 

The classroom observations or walkthroughs 
that informed the feedback I received 
represented a typical day in my classroom. 


The feedback I received was an 
accurate portrayal of my teaching. 


I would receive the same feedback if my 
evaluator examined different evidence. 


The evaluation system is accurate enough 
that different evaluators reviewing the same 
evidence would likely give the same ratings. 






0 25 50 75 100 

Percent of responding teachers 

Source: Authors' calculations based on responses to the Examining Evaluator Feedback Survey of 2015. 
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Figure 6. Most teachers agreed that their evaluator was credible, 2014/15 


■ Strongly disagree ■ Disagree Neither agree nor disagree ■ Agree ■ Strongly agree 


My evaluator had sufficient understanding of the established 
teacher evaluation system to effectively evaluate me. 


My evaluator had sufficient knowledge of effective 
teaching practices to effectively evaluate me. 


My evaluator had sufficient knowledge of how 
my students learn to effectively evaluate me. 


My evaluator had sufficient knowledge of my 
subject and content to effectively evaluate me. 


My evaluator had sufficient understanding of the 
curriculum being observed to effectively evaluate me. 



0 25 50 75 100 


Percent of responding teachers 


Source: Authors' calculations based on responses to the Examining Evaluator Feedback Survey of 2015. 


Some 62 percent 
of teachers 
agreed or strongly 
agreed that they 
had access to 
professional 
development 


Sixty percent or more of teachers agreed or strongly agreed with three statements related 
to their access to resources: that they had access to professional development (62 percent), 
that they had time during the school day to plan for implementing new strategies 
(61 percent), and that they received support from an instructional leader (60 percent). But 
only 33 percent agreed or strongly agreed that they were able to observe expert teachers 
who modeled skills related to the feedback (figure 7). 


Figure 7. Most teachers agreed that they had access to many resources, but few 
teachers agreed that they were able to observe expert teachers modeling skills 
related to the feedback, 2014/15 


■ Strongly disagree b Disagree Neither agree nor disagree ■ Agree ■ Strongly agree 

I had access to the professional development (formal or 
informal) that I needed in order to implement 
suggestions provided in my feedback. 


I had time during the school day to plan for 
implementing new strategies based on my feedback. 


I had access to an instructional leader who supported me 
in implementing suggestions provided in my feedback. 


I was able to observe expert teachers 
modeling skills that related to my feedback. 






0 25 50 75 100 

Percent of responding teachers 

Source: Authors' calculations based on responses to the Examining Evaluator Feedback Survey of 2015. 
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Figure 8. Most teachers agreed that they tried new instructional strategies as a 
result of feedback, 2014/15 


■ Strongly disagree 


■ Disagree Neither agree nor disagree ■ Agree ■ Strongly agree 


tried new instructional strategies in my 
classroom as a result of my feedback. 


sought advice from an instructional 
leader as a result of my feedback. 


I tried new classroom management strategies 
in my classroom as a result of my feedback. 


I sought professional development opportunities 
(formal or informal) as a result of my feedback. 


I changed the way I plan instruction 
as a result of my feedback. 



Percent of responding teachers 


Source: Authors' calculations based on responses to the Examining Evaluator Feedback Survey of 2015. 


Sixty percent or more of teachers responded to feedback in one of four ways: trying 
new instructional strategies (70 percent), seeking advice from an instructional leader 
(63 percent), trying new classroom management strategies (62 percent), and seeking profes- 
sional development opportunities (60 percent; figure 8). 

Teachers indicated that evaluator credibility was the most important characteristic affecting their 
response to feedback 

More than 60 percent of teachers rated every statement related to the credibility of their 
evaluator as very important or critical in their response to feedback (figure 9). Specific 
characteristics related to usefulness, accuracy, and access to resources were also perceived 
as important. More than 60 percent of teachers indicated that feedback provided in an 
appropriate timeframe, feedback that was an accurate portrayal of their teaching, feedback 
that used observational data from a typical day in the classroom, and having time during 
the day to plan for implementing feedback were very important or critical in their response 
to feedback. 
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Teachers’ response to feedback is influenced by how useful they perceive it to be, which is 
influenced by how credible they perceive their evaluator to be 

Bivariate correlational analysis found significantly positive correlations between all possi- 
ble pairs of the following domains: usefulness of feedback, accuracy of feedback, evaluator 
credibility, access to resources, and response to feedback (table 1). How teachers respond to 
feedback is most closely related to how useful they perceive it to be. 

Structural equation modeling analysis revealed a final model in which teachers’ response to 
feedback was strongly correlated with the extent to which teachers perceived the feedback 
as useful, which in turn was strongly correlated with how credible they perceived their 
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Figure 9. Teachers indicated that they viewed evaluator credibility as the most important 
consideration in deciding how to respond to feedback, 2014/15 


Feedback provided in an appropriate timeframe. 

Feedback provided as frequently as needed. 

Specific instructional strategies suggested. 

Specific improvement opportunities suggested. 

Opportunities to improve content 
and subject knowledge suggested. 

Specific classroom management strategies suggested. 

Next steps for professional development were recommended. 

Feedback provided that was an accurate 
portrayal of teacher's instruction. 

Feedback provided using observational data 
from a typical day in the classroom. 

Likelihood of same score from a different 
evaluator reviewing the same evidence. 

Likelihood of same score if my evaluator 
had reviewed other evidence. 

Evaluator had sufficient knowledge of how my 
students learn to effectively evaluate me. 

Evaluator had sufficient knowledge of effective 
teaching practices to effectively evaluate me. 

Evaluator had sufficient understanding of the teacher 
evaluation system to effectively evaluate me. 

Evaluator had sufficient understanding of the 
curriculum being observed to effectively evaluate me. 

Evaluator had sufficient knowledge of subject 
and content to effectively evaluate me. 

Flaving time during the day to plan for implementing 
new strategies based on my feedback. 

Having access to an instructional leader to support 
implementing suggestions from my feedback. 

Being able to observe expert teachers 
modeling skills that related to my feedback. 

Having access to the professional development to 
implement suggestions provided in my feedback. 

20 40 60 

Percent responding very important or critical 

Source: Authors' calculations based on responses to the Examining Evaluator Feedback Survey of 2015. 



evaluator to be, which was strongly correlated with how accurately they believed that the 
feedback represented their teaching (figure 10). The final model varied from the hypothe- 
sized model in that usefulness is determined partially by accuracy and evaluator credibility 
as opposed to usefulness, accuracy, and evaluator credibility being three independent but 
related aspects of perceived feedback quality (see appendix B). Although the correlational 
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Table 1. Teachers’ response to feedback was related to the usefulness of the 
feedback, accuracy of the feedback, evaluator credibility, and access to resources, 
2014/15 


Domain 

Accuracy of 
the feedback 

Evaluator 

credibility 

Access to 

resources 

Response to 
feedback 

Usefulness of 

the feedback 

0.547** 

0.672** 

0.620** 

0.596** 

Accuracy of 

the feedback 


0.708** 

0.591** 

0.182** 

Evaluator 

credibility 



0.617** 

0.356** 

Access to 

resources 




0.403** 


** Significant at p < .01. 

Note: Table displays Pearson’s r correlation coefficients for domain averages. 

Source: Authors' calculations based on responses to the Examining Evaluator Feedback Survey of 2015. 


Figure 10. Teachers’ response to feedback was influenced by their perception of its 
usefulness, 2014/15 



*** Significant at p < .001. 

Note: Arrows represent a relationship between variables, with the direction of the arrow showing which vari- 
able influenced the other. The numbers above the arrows are STDYX path coefficients, which are regression 
coefficients that are standardized on both the independent and dependent variables. Each number represents 
the standardized amount of change in the dependent variable that would occur with one standardized standard 
deviation in the independent variable — or the strength, direction, and significance of the relationship. Larger 
numbers indicate stronger relationships, and positive numbers indicate that an increase in one variable is 
related to an increase in the other variable. 

Source: Authors' calculations based on responses to the Examining Evaluator Feedback Survey of 2015. 


analysis revealed a significant positive correlation between accuracy and usefulness, the 
model suggests that after the relationship between evaluator credibility and usefulness is 
accounted for, accuracy has little additional influence on usefulness. In addition, although 
the correlational analysis revealed a strong positive correlation between access to resources 
and teachers’ response to feedback, the relationship is not significant after the influence of 
the perceived usefulness of the feedback is accounted for. 
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Implications of the study findings 


Teacher evaluation systems have the potential to support teachers in building their pro- 
fessional practice. The findings from this study provide important information about how 
teachers perceive and use feedback from evaluators. The results from the correlational 
analysis suggest that teachers’ response to feedback is related to their perceptions of the 
usefulness of the feedback, the accuracy of the feedback, the credibility of their evaluator, 
and the resources they have access to. The results from the structural equation modeling 
analysis further suggest that teachers may be more likely to respond to feedback if they per- 
ceive that the feedback is useful than if they perceive that the feedback is not useful. And 
teachers may be more likely to perceive that the feedback is useful if they believe that their 
evaluator is credible than if they believe that their evaluator is not credible. The extent to 
which teachers believe that their evaluator is credible is strongly related to their perception 
of the accuracy of the feedback. 

Although the findings do not support any conclusions about causality, they support a 
model of feedback on teacher performance that suggests characteristics to consider in 
training and supporting evaluators. Based on the findings, state and district education 
leaders might consider several actions: 

• Reviewing evaluator training and guidance on feedback to teachers to identify 
ways to strengthen the usefulness of the feedback. 

• Examining policies related to the usefulness of feedback or collecting data to idem 
tify potential barriers to providing useful feedback. 

• Considering ways to ensure that feedback is frequent, is timely, and includes spe- 
cific suggestions to improve content and subject knowledge, instructional strate- 
gies, classroom management strategies, and recommendations for finding resources 
or professional development opportunities. 

• Targeting suggestions to improve content and subject knowledge and classroom 
management because more than half of teachers indicated that these suggestions 
were important for responding to feedback, but less than half said that these sug- 
gestions were provided in the feedback they received. 

• Focusing on ways to build evaluator credibility because perceptions of evaluator 
credibility were strongly correlated with teachers’ perceptions of the usefulness of 
the feedback. Although most teachers agreed or strongly agreed that their evalu- 
ator was credible, teachers’ perceptions of their evaluator’s credibility were found 
to be significantly related to the usefulness of the feedback, and 68-83 percent 
of teachers rated statements related to evaluator credibility as important in their 
response to feedback. 

• Where teachers have less favorable ratings of evaluator credibility, considering 
ways to build evaluators’ knowledge of the content or subject being evaluated, 
knowledge of how students learn, knowledge of teaching practices, understanding 
of the curriculum being observed, and understanding of the established teacher 
evaluation system. 


The results from 
the structural 
equation modeling 
analysis suggest 
that teachers may 
be more likely 
to respond to 
feedback if they 
perceive that the 
feedback is useful, 
and they may be 
more likely to 
perceive that the 
feedback is useful 
if they believe that 
their evaluator 
is credible 


The findings may also warrant additional research to further test the model for perfon 
mance feedback in teacher evaluation systems with larger samples and to examine the 
relationship between teachers’ response to feedback and teachers’ performance to confirm 
the structural equation model. 
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Limitations of the study 


This study sought to include teacher performance as a variable in the model, but because 
of data limitations and variability, teacher performance was not examined. At the time 
of publication, some of the districts included in the study were not computing final per- 
formance ratings because they were still pilot-testing the inclusion of student growth as 
one measure of teacher performance, and thus they could not share final teacher perfor- 
mance ratings. Data from districts that had final performance ratings — that is, ratings that 
included both measures of teacher practice and student growth data — showed limited vari- 
ability, with most teachers rated effective or highly effective, which made it difficult for the 
study team to examine relationships with performance. To address this limitation, future 
research could examine teacher ratings as states and districts implement new teacher eval- 
uation systems with ratings that better capture differences in teacher performance. These 
ratings could be examined to determine how the characteristics of feedback, teachers’ 
access to resources, and teachers’ responses to feedback relate to teachers’ performance. 

Another limitation to the study is that it used a purposive sample with voluntary partici- 
pation, so the findings may not be generalizable to other settings. It is possible that teach- 
ers who volunteered to participate in the study may differ in their responses from teachers 
who did not participate. 
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Appendix A. Analysis sample 


Seven school districts in two Regional Educational Laboratory Central Region states 
participated in this study. These districts represented urban locales (44 percent), rural 
locales (31 percent), and small towns (25 percent). In each district a district contact pro- 
vided teachers with a link to a video describing the study and a hard copy of the consent 
form. Teachers were asked to sign and return the consent form to the study team if they 
were interested in participating. Only teachers who were participating in the district’s new 
teacher evaluation system and had direct student contact in a classroom setting were asked 
to participate. Of the 317 teachers who consented to the survey, 243 completed the survey, 
which is a response rate of 76.7 percent. Teachers who completed the survey represented 
all grade levels (figure Al) and a variety of subject areas (figure A2). 


Figure Al. Teachers who completed the survey represented all grade levels, 
2014/15 



Number of teachers 

Note: Values do not sum to 243 because some teachers taught more than one grade. 
Source: Authors' compilation. 
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Figure A2. Teachers who completed the survey represented a variety of subject 
areas, 2014/15 
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Number of teachers 

Note: Values do not sum to 243 because some teachers taught more than one subject, 
a. Includes physical education, art, and technology. 

Source: Authors' compilation. 
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Appendix B. Methods 


This appendix describes the methods used in the study, including survey development, 
descriptive analysis, correlational analysis, and structural equation modeling. 

Survey development 

The Examining Evaluator Feedback Survey (Cherasaro et al., 2015) was developed as part 
of this study using an iterative process that included expert review, cognitive interviews, 
and statistical modeling (Presser et al, 2004; Rothgeb, 2008; see table B1 for descriptions 
of the questions in each section of the survey). A variety of statistical techniques (classical 
test theory, Rasch analysis, and confirmatory factor analysis) were used to examine the 
reliability and validity of the survey. These analyses provided evidence for the reliability 
and validity of the domains of usefulness, accuracy, evaluator credibility, access to resouro 
es, and response to feedback to inform state and district education leaders about teachers’ 
perceptions of feedback from evaluators. The analyses also provided evidence of reliability 
of questions related to the importance of feedback characteristics. 

Descriptive analysis 


After teachers’ responses were gathered from SurveyGizmo, the online survey administra- 
tion platform used in this study, the study team cleaned the data to include only teachers 
who had received feedback for the 2014/15 school year and to remove duplicate responses. 


Table Bl. Questions by section in the Examining Evaluator Feedback Survey, 2015 

Section 

Description 

Question 

number 

Background information 

Definition of designated evaluator 

1 


Designated teacher evaluator in the current school year 

2 


Frequency of feedback conversation with designated evaluator 

3 


Frequency of written feedback from designated evaluator 

4 

Feedback characteristics 

Usefulness: perceived usefulness of evaluator's feedback 

5 (a-g) 

(Includes five categories 

Accuracy: perceived accuracy of evaluator's feedback 

6 (a-d) 

of questions) 

Credibility: perceived credibility of evaluator 

7 (a-e) 


Access to resources: perceived access to professional development 
and other resources needed to respond to evaluation feedback 

8 (a-d) 


Responsiveness: actions teacher took in response to evaluation 

feedback 

9 (a-e) 

Importance of feedback 

Importance of the following characteristics when deciding how to 


characteristics 

respond to feedback: 



• Perceiving the feedback as useful 

10 (a-i) 


• Having confidence in the accuracy of the feedback 

11 (a-b) 


• Perceiving the evaluator as credible 

12 (a-e) 


■ Having access to relevant resources 

13 (a-d) 

Belief about instructional 



improvement 

Belief about whether feedback improved teacher's instruction 

14 

Teacher demographics 

Number of years teaching 

15 


Grade level or levels currently teaching 

16 


Subject area or areas currently teaching 

17 

Source: Cherasaro et al., 2015. 
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The study team then used SPSS software to calculate response frequencies for both the 
agreement questions and the importance questions. 

Correlational analysis 

Bivariate correlations and structural equation modeling were used to examine the rela- 
tionship of usefulness, accuracy, evaluator credibility, access to resources, and response to 
feedback. First, a scale score was created for each domain by averaging the set of questions 
within the domain. Bivariate correlations between the scale scores for each domain were 
examined. All survey measures had high internal consistency (table B2). Bivariate cor- 
relations among teachers’ ratings of usefulness, accuracy, and evaluator credibility showed 
these to be highly related to each other (see table 2 in the main text). 

Structural equation modeling 

To more thoroughly assess the influence of performance feedback on teachers’ response to 
feedback, structural equation modeling, using maximum likelihood estimation, was used to 
test the hypothesized direction of influence. The hypothesized model was reviewed using 
a two-step process. First, the underlying measurement model was tested, by examining the 
entire set of measurement items simultaneously, to determine whether the survey items 
were good measures of their respective domains. Next, the structural model was tested to 
determine the relationship among the domains. 

Measurement model 

All survey items had high factor loadings on their respective domain (for example, all use- 
fulness items had a strong positive relationship to the usefulness domain they composed; 
table B3). To determine model fit in structural equation modeling, multiple fit indexes 
should be considered. A review of several fit indexes suggests that the measurement model 
adequately fit the data (table B4). While the root mean square error of approximation 
value was greater than the target value for a good fit, the value does indicate an adequate 
fit based on the rule of thumb that values of less than 1 demonstrate reasonable fit (Kline, 
2005). These findings replicate those found during pilot-testing of the survey. 

Structural model 


Structural equation modeling was used to identify a model that was the most parsimoni- 
ous and best fit the data by first examining the fit of the model and the path coefficients. 
Prior to assessing the fit of the final model, the study team tested the fit of the data to the 


Table B2. Reliability of survey domains 

1 Survey domain 

Cronbach s alpha 1 

Usefulness 

0.93 

Accuracy 

0.89 

Evaluator credibility 

0.92 

Access to resources 

0.80 

Response to feedback 

0.89 

Source: Authors' calculations based on responses to the Examining Evaluator Feedback Survey of 2015. 
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Table B3. Survey item loadings by domain 

Domain 

Factor loading 

Standard error 

Usefulness 

Usefulness item 1 

0.87 

0.02 

Usefulness item 2 

0.83 

0.02 

Usefulness item 3 

0.87 

0.02 

Usefulness item 4 

0.82 

0.02 

Usefulness item 5 

0.76 

0.03 

Usefulness item 6 

0.73 

0.03 

Usefulness item 7 

0.78 

0.03 

Accuracy 

Accuracy item 1 

0.86 

0.02 

Accuracy item 2 

0.85 

0.02 

Accuracy item 3 

0.79 

0.03 

Accuracy item 4 

0.79 

0.03 

Evaluator credibility 

Credibility item 1 

0.88 

0.02 

Credibility item 2 

0.85 

0.02 

Credibility item 3 

0.87 

0.02 

Credibility item 4 

0.87 

0.02 

Credibility item 5 

0.73 

0.03 

Access to resources 

Access item 1 

0.81 

0.04 

Access item 2 

0.67 

0.05 

Access item 3 

0.70 

0.04 

Access item 4 

0.67 

0.05 

Response to feedback 

Response item 1 

0.85 

0.03 

Response item 2 

0.81 

0.03 

Response item 3 

0.82 

0.03 

Response item 4 

0.80 

0.03 

Response item 5 

0.66 

0.04 

Source: Authors' calculations based on responses to the Examining Evaluator Feedback Survey of 2015. 


Table B4. Measurement model fit 



1 Statistic 

Obtained value 

Target value 1 

Root mean square error of approximation 
(90 percent confidence interval) 

0.09 

(0.08 to 0.09) 

<0.08 

Comparative fit index 

0.90 

>0.90 

Tucker-Lewis index 

0.88 

>0.90 

Standard root mean square residual 

0.06 

<0.10 

Note: Target values are approximate values needed to demonstrate good model fit (Kline, 2005). 

Source: Authors' calculations based on responses to the Examining Evaluator Feedback Survey of 2015. 
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hypothesized model. The hypothesized model did not result in any significant path coef- 
ficients and found a weak relationship between evaluator credibility and response to feed- 
back and a negative relationship between accuracy and response to feedback (figure Bl). In 
assessing a structural equation model, it is important to examine the model statistics and 
to examine the model with respect to substantive theory. The adjustments to identify a 
better fitting model should be in alignment with the theory that the model is intended to 
test (Hooper, Coughlan, & Mullen, 2008). 

To determine adjustments to the model, the study team examined the correlational analy- 
sis, path coefficients, and modification indexes for the hypothesized model and considered 
changes that made theoretical sense. None of the modification indexes was large enough 
to justify adjustments to the model. The test of the hypothesized model and the correla- 
tional analysis suggested that accuracy and evaluator credibility have a strong correlation 
and that they are both correlated with usefulness, which had a strong positive relationship 
with response to feedback. Theoretically, teachers may need to believe that the feedback 
that they receive is accurate and that their evaluator is credible before they are able to find 
the feedback useful. Additionally, whether teachers believe that their feedback is accurate 
may be strongly related to the extent to which they believe that their evaluator is credible. 
The hypothesized model was adjusted so that usefulness, accuracy, and evaluator credibil- 
ity were not three independent but related aspects of perceived feedback quality; rather, 
usefulness is determined partially by accuracy and evaluator credibility, resulting in the 
final model (see figure 10 in the main text). Although the final structural model did not fit 


Figure Bl. No significant path coefficients were found in the hypothesized model 



Note: There were no significant relationships found in the hypothesized model. Arrows represent a relationship 
between variables, with the direction of the arrow showing which variable influenced the other. The numbers 
above the arrows are STDYX path coefficients, which are regression coefficients that are standardized on both 
the independent and dependent variables. Each number represents the standardized amount of change in the 
dependent variable that would occur with one standardized standard deviation in the independent variable — or 
the strength, direction, and significance of the relationship. Larger numbers indicate stronger relationships, 
and positive numbers indicate that an increase in one variable is related to an increase in the other variable. 

Source: Authors' calculations based on responses to the Examining Evaluator Feedback Survey of 2015. 
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Table B5. Final model fit 

1 Statistic 

Obtained value 

Target value I 

Root mean square error of approximation 

0.10 

<0.08 

Comparative fit index 

0.86 

>0.90 

Tucker-Lewis index 

0.84 

>0.90 

Standard root mean square residual 

0.20 

<0.10 

Note: Target values are approximate values needed to demonstrate good model fit (Kline, 2005). 

Source: Authors' calculations based on responses to the Examining Evaluator Feedback Survey of 2015. 


the data as well as desired (table B5), the pattern of relationships between the variables was 
the most parsimonious and interpretable of the alternative models considered. 3 
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Notes 


1. ESEA flexibility waivers allow states to request flexibility regarding the requirements of 
the No Child Left Behind Act of 2001 by proposing state-developed plans to address 
four principles: college' and career-ready expectations for all students; state-developed 
differentiated recognition, accountability, and support; support for effective instruc- 
tion and leadership; and reduction in duplication and unnecessary burden. 

2. Montana is the only state that has not requested a waiver. Some states requested 
waivers but later withdrew or revoked them. 

3. Models in which accuracy and evaluator credibility were combined into one domain 
and in which usefulness, accuracy, evaluator credibility, and access to resources all 
covaried were also considered. 
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